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‘ NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The specious appeals made to trades unionism in several 
of the Birmingham Tariff Committee’s leaflets receive a 
crushing reply in the remarkable protest by leaders of the 
working classes drawn up by the Cobden Club. Labour 
members, Trade Union and Co-operative officials to 
th. number of 940 have appended their signatures to a 
document which “calls upon all friends of progress to 
resist every effort, however carefully disguised, to destroy 
or impair the Free Trade system.” The many-sided ap- 
peals to the working man have failed. He has not been 
cajoled by promises of more money with which to buy 
dearer bread, and he has smiled at the Birmingham leaflet 
which assured him in the largest type it could command 
that “your wages are in danger.” The truth is that the 
working man realises that wages are only valuable for what 
they can buy, and that there is but one royal road to in- 
crease them, which is to reduce the price of commodi- 
ties. How much prices have been reduced in a generation 
we showed the other week, and how much more food is 
consumed per head than was consumed only ten years ago 
we show in another column. 


Unionist candidates are fighting very shy of the food tax. 
Mr. Tuff, at Rochester, for example, is all in favour of an 
inquiry, but “as a friend of the working man he was not 
prepared to agree to any proposals which would have the 
effect of increasing the cost of food.” Clearly, then, Mr. 
Tuff cannot accept any remission of the tobacco duty as « 
compensation for the bread tax. But what the electors of 
Rochester will want to know, we imagine, is, first, whether 
Mr. Tuff is prepared to admit that a tax on food increases 
the cost of food. This is questioned or denied by Pro- 
tectionists, and if Mr. Tuff is among those who question it 
his present protestations are not of much value, as they 
would leave him free to vote for the tax. Secondly, if Mr. 
Tuff gives satisfactory assurances on this head, as we hope 
he may, he may expect to be asked whether he will de- 
finitely repudiate the Preferential Tariffs scheme, which, 
Mr. Chamberlain has quite definitely admitted, involves a 
tax on food as a necessary consequence. The point on 
which Mr. Tuff is clearest is that there ought to be a tax 
on cement. Cement-making, needless to add, is a local 
industry. But is not cement a raw material? It 
certainly has as good a title to the name as many other 
articles on the list. That being so, will Mr. Tuff lay clearly 
before the Rochester electors Mr. Chamberlain’s repeated 
repudiations of any intention to tax raw materials ? Mean- 
while, at St. Andrews’ Major Anstruther-Thompson is 
equally in favour of inquiry, and equally opposed to adding 
“one farthing to the burden of the poor.” He plaintively 
wishes, however, that he “ knew what Mr. Chamberlain’s 


plans were.” We sympathise. 





We rejoice to hear that Mr. G. H. Reid, the Leader of the 
Opposition in the Federal House of Representatives, who 
recently resigned his seat as a protest against the action 


of the Federal Government in rejecting the scheme for 
the redistribution of Federal electorates in New South 
Wales, has been re-elected by an overwhelming majority. 
In returning thanks for his election Mr. Reid announced 
his intention of himself opposing Sir E. Barton, the Pro- 
tectionist Federal Premier, in the approaching General 
Federal elections. There is strong hope that a reversal 
of the present fiscal policy may be secured at the forth- 
coming elections and the Protectionist tariff reduced to 
a revenue basis. Unfortunately, the hands of Australian 
Free Traders are being weakened by the new Protectionist 
movement in this country. Mr. Chamberlain is furnishing 
the strongest possible arguments to colonial Protectionists 
by his agitation, for if we, after sixty years’ trial, erect 
customs barriers, how can we expect our daughter nations 
to lower theirs? So far from Imperial reciprocitv being 
a step towards Free Trade, it puts back the hands of the 
clock and strengthens Protection in every part of the 
Empire. 

Our Berlin correspondent writes: “ Mr. Chamberlain’s 
slander on the Cobden Club recalls what happened in 
Germany when the Iron Chancellor, a moderate Free 
Trader, went over to Protection. The whole official pack 
fell with one accord on Bamberger, Delbriick, Forcken- 
beck, Lasker, Bennigsen, and the rest of the most dis- 
tinguished Parliamentarians who upheld Free Trade. All 
these politicians were labelled as ‘ emissaries of the Cob- 
den Club,’ ‘ mercenarie. of the Cobden Club, engaged in 
doing the business of the foreigner.’ No stone was left 
unturned by the official party to brand them as traitors to 
the best interests of their country. Now the Cobden Club 
is accused by the Colonial Secretary of being subsidised 
by foreigners ; then the German honorary members of that 
club were accused by the Protectionists of bein, in its pay. 
Thus does history repeat itself ! With this difference, 
though: the secretary of the maligned club boldly sum- 
mons the powerful Minister to recant or rest under the re- 
proach of having knowingly resorted to untruths in the 
prosecution of his Protective campaign, whereas the tra 
duced Germans of a quarter of a century back ad to Fuld 
their tongues ; they lived in Prussia.” 


We are glad to see that Professor S. J. Chapman, Jevons 
Professor in the Victoria University of Manchester, has 
written to the Manchester Guardian to point out that only 
absence abroad prevented him from signing the manifesto 
recently issued by Professors Edgeworth, Marshall, and 
others. He is in complete accord with the statements con- 
tained in it. In their political aspect Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals appear to him to be fraught with the most alarm- 
ing consequences, but he is careful to point out that he 
does not pretend, nor did the fourteen signatories pretend, 
to dogmatise on a matter of policy. On the economic issue, 
however—that is, upon the truth or falsity of certain 
economic truths which have been implied in the course 
of discussion in the last few weeks—he urges that 
economists can speak, and should speak, with more cer- 
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tainty and authority: for instance, as to the relation be- 
tween imports and exports, the effect of imports upon 
employment at home, the influence of import duties upon 
prices, the connection between the price of food and wages. 
These are matters of economic cause and effect, and, while 
no man can prophesy in detail in such a mutable world as 
this, economic science does lay claim to the power of indi- 
cating the possible results of a given course of action and 
roughly estimating their degrees of probability. Professor 
Chapman’s distinction is sound, and is a sufficient answer 
to those who objected that economists as men of science 
had no special claim to a hearing on a question of prac- 
tical policy. 

In another column we set out Mr. Chamberlain’s latest 
deliverances on the fiscal question. Someone was so un- 
kind as to send him a selection of quotations from his Free 
| His reply, in effect, is simply “ What I 
We are not sure if the following 
Chamberlain—it dates from 


Trade sp sches. 
have said I can unsay.” 
is too old to interest Mr. 
March 24, 1882: 

‘“1 do not know whether the hon. member (Mr. Ecroyd) 
thinks you can tax food without raising its price. I would, 
it any rate, lay down the axiom, to begin with, that that is 
impossible, and it is only by increasing the price that the 
object of the hon. member can be achieved, and that you 
can stimulate the growth and prosperity of our colonies. 
The modest proposal he makes would raise the price of 
home-grown corn also, and the result would be that the 
British consumer would have to pay a tax of £40,000,000, 
£14,000,000 of which would go to the revenue if the foreign 
importations continued, and £26,000,000 would go, not to 
the farmer or labourer, for if anything is proved by the 
experience of the past it is that it would go, neither to the 
farmer nor the labourer, but it would go to the landed inte- 
rests to enable them to keep up their rents. All I have 
to say of a proposal of that kind is, that it could never be 
adopted by the country; or, if adopted, it would be swept 
away upon the first recurrence of serious distress.” 

Circumstances change, but do the laws of cause and effect 
change ? Is there the slightest reason to doubt 'that the 
consequences so clearly pointed out by Mr. Chamberlain 
twenty-one vears ago would follow as surely to-day from 


the same causes ? 


The year 1882, of course, was “in my Radical days,” 
so let us turn to a later utterance, when the mind of 
the Colonial Secretary had been opened by contact with 
colonial problems. The following is from his speech at 
Grocers’ Hall, London, on June g, 1896: 

“This proposal requires that we should abandon our 
system in favour of theirs, and it is in effect that while the 
colonies should be left absoiutely free to impose what pro- 

please both on foreign coun- 


tective duties they 

trie and upon British commerce, they would 
be required to make a small. discrimination § in 
favour of sritish _—trade, in return for which 


we are expected to change our whole system and impose 
duties on food and raw material Well, I express again my 
own opinion when I say that there is not the slightest chance 
that in any rersonable time this country or the Parliament 
of this country would adopt so one-sided an agreement. 
The foreign trade of this country is so large and the foreign 
trade of the colonies is comparatively so small that a small 
preference given to us upon that foreign trade by the 
colonies would make so trifling a difference—would be so 
small a benefit to the total volume of our trade—that I do 
not believe the working classes of this country would con- 
sent to make a revolutionary change for what they would 
think to be an infinitesimal gain.” 
Compare the two utterances : 
(x1) 1896: “ There is not the slightest chance that in any 
reasonable time. this country would adopt so one. 


sided an agreement. 
2) r903: “It will not be difficult to make it perfectly clear 


” 


that the changes which have taken place since Mr. Cham- 
berlain made the speeches referred to .. . 
a modification of policy.” 
What changes in British trade or in the theory of the Pre- 
ference have taken place between 1896 and 1903 ? 


fully justify 
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WILL THE ISSUE BE 
SHIRKED ? 





The Argyllshire election gave rise at once to a crop of 
rumours of a Royal Commission on the Tariff question. 
Such a result is far from improbable. . The chance of get- 
ting someone else to make up his mind for him would 
naturally appeal to Mr. Balfour. There would be the 
Montreal resolution to give colour to the plan. For Mr. 
Chamberlain, indeed, it would be an admission of defeat, 
but it would not be such open and decisive defeat as a 
General Election held upon this issue would entail. 
The controversy has gone far enough to make several things 
The first and foremost of them is that the Pre- 
It involves, by Mr. Cham- 


berlain’s admission, a tax on food, and the electors will not 


clear. 
ferential scheme will not work. 


hear of a tax on food. The Protectionist candidates go 
They 
We must add, on this point, that 


about to evade the proposal in some way or another. 
cannot state it nakedly. 
some of the compromises suggested to catch the Unionist 
One paper, for 
example, says that a duty of not more than 1s. 6d. on corn 
The Free Trade bird 
will be very simple if it hops into the snare thus patently 


Free Traders are of an odd character. 
might be accepted as innocuous. 
set before it. Why was. the 1s. duty on corn abolished ? 
Mr. Balfour gave three very good reasons in his speech on 
the Finance Bill, and they apply with 50 per cent. more 
force to a duty of 1s. 6d. Duties on food stuffs are gene- 
rally small when they begin, and large before they come to 
anend. So has it been in France and Germany. In our 
case it is absurd to suppose that the colonial or the British 
farmer and landlord, having once got the principle es- 
tablished, will content themselves with so small a duty, and 
having once set the machinery in operation, how easy for 
them to argue of each successive increase that one shilling 
more can make no difference to the price ! 

But besides food, raw material must also be taxed if a 
scheme of colonial preference is to be established. Mr. 
Chamberlain may repudiate any such intention every day 
for six months, but it makes no difference to the facts. 
How else is he to deal with Australia and South Africa ? 
3ut if the workman is against the food tax the manufac- 
turer will not hear of the taxation of raw material. The 
colonial Preference scheme is doubly doomed. But 
behind the colonial Preference is the old familiar figure of 
Protection, with its simple appeal to the Old Adam of sec- 
tional self-interest on the one hand, and ignorant, anti- 
foreign sentiment on the other. We all remember Sir 
Robert Peel’s story of the fisherman who agreed with him 
in everything—except that there ought to be a duty on 
herrings. This is the true and exquisitely simple philo- 
sophy of Protection, from which the whole movement in 
support of Mr. Chamberlain derives whatever vitality it 
possesses. The facts, however, are equally against it, for 
when the list of imports is seriously studied it at once 
becomes plain that the great bulk of them consist either in 
food, or materials, or in appliances used in industry. For 
a disheartened tariff reformer, seeking escape from the 
necessity of taxing food or materials, there is very cold com- 
fort in our import figures. He is reduced to a small re- 
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mainder, perhaps 10 per cent. of the whole, including many 
articles in which we do not seriously compete with the 
foreigner. But this is not the most desperate part of his 
case. His real difficulty will begin when he proposes to 
protect the manufacturer and leave the farmer and land- 
lord out in the cold. Protection once begun must be dis- 
tributed fairly all round. A Royal Commission can only 
serve to make these points as clear to Mr. Balfour as they 
are already to everyone who takes the trouble to master 
well-known facts. Meanwhile, it would have the injurious 
effect both in politics and on trade of keeping the world 
in uncertainty for a year or more as to what is to come. And 
all the while it will in reality be nothing but a mask for 
the operations by which the Protectionist leader under- 
mines the position of his Free Trade colleagues and sup- 
porters, and for the “ tearing, raging propaganda” by which 
he hopes to convert the country. 


AUGUST TRADE RETURNS. 


Both imports and exports show a cheerful increase 
for August, and in view of the reiterated statements 
that our exports of manufactures are declining, we set 
out the official figures for three years past : 


E1cut MONTHS ENDING AUGUST. 
_(in thousands of £.) 


1901. | 


Articles wholly or mainly manufac £ 


factured : 
(a) i * and steel and manufactures | 





hereo 
(4) Other metals and manutactures | 
thereof .. 
(c) Cutlery, hardware, impiements | 
and instruments.. 
(d@) Telegraph cables and apparatus 
(e) Machinery ... 
(/) Ships (new) 
(g) Manufactures of wood and timber 
(including furniture) ... a ‘i 
(A) Yarns and textile fabrics : 
(1) Cotton ae «+ | 49,283, 
(2) Wool . 14. 952) 
(3) Other materials 7,812) 
(¢) Apparel 4.494 
(7) Chemicals, 
colours | 7,395 
(£) Leather and manufactures there- | 
of (including boots and — 
and gloves) ibs 
~d — and slass 
(m) P. 
() Siccaliasbous 


‘drugs, " dyes and | 
ad 7,800 


1 960 
1,092 
14, wa 


|£150, 069 2160, 710 £158,133 


| 

- | 
*- 

| 

K 

| 


The only decreases are in cables, “ships ‘and items 
which are exceedingly variable. Exports of all other 
categories have increased. 

EXPORTS OF BRITISH HOSIERY. 

The following figures show the value of our exports 

of hosiery in the past five years : } 


4902. 


1898. 1901. 


| 
| 1899. 
Hosiery of yy £ £ 
cotton: ... 
Stockin } 
174, 888 175,598 222,637, 198,598 
159, 700 146,833 197,345 259,144 


won 909,358} 898,606} 893,335 952,767 


i 7 ALT pee 
1,118, 30 1,231,789) 1,292,896 monet 1,410,509 


of other sorts, 
Hosiery of 
wool ; 








dif  H1,118 118, 160 be pares than 41,410,509, these 
figures spell decline. 





to THE SPEAKER. 


PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


It is a curious fact that South Africa’s recent adoption of 
preferential tariffs has scarcely been noticed either in the 
Press or in Parliament, and it may be that the absence of 
comment is due to an uneasy feeling that what has hap- 
pened will not greatly help the tariff reformers in pushing 
their schemes. ‘The value of a preference lies in its spon- 
taneous character. It must be granted willingly, and it 
must commend itself to the interest as well as the senti- 
ment of the people concerned, or it had better not be 
given at all. But in Cape Colony sentiment and interest 
are both opposed to the change, and the colonists are 
up in arms at the way in which a fiscal revolution has been 
forced upon them. In Rhodesia, the Transvaal, and the 
Orange River Colony there is no means of gauging public 
opinion. Natal is the only colony where the preferential 
policy has been frankly accepted by the people. 


The new policy had its origin in the Bloemfontein Con- 
ference summoned and presided over by Lord Milner last 
March, the avowed object of which was to arrange a Cus- 
toms Union for the whole of British South Africa. The 
Cape delegates, with Sir Gordon Sprigg at their head, went 
to Bloemfontein pledged to have nothing to do with any 
proposals for a preferential tariff. Speaking in the House 
of Assembly in the previous Session Sir Gordon said: 
“Then, as to the question of preferential trade within the 
Empire, he could give the House the assurance that the 
question of a preferential tariff would not be an article > 
the Convention.” At the first meeting, however, it was 
proposed by the Prime Minister of Natal: “ That this con- 
ference approves the principle that preferential treatment 
should be given to the products and manufactures of the 
United Kingdom.” Sir Gordon Sprigg, as he explained 
when the Customs Convention came before the Cape Par- 
liament in June, told the delegates of the dilemma in which 
this motion placed him. 


The adjournment took place, and “ he then found that 
the delegates of the other colonies were determined as one 
man that this question should be brought before the con- 
ference, and that, if necessary, such a resolution should be 
carried and be embodied in the Convention.” (Note that 
a majority of these “delegates” represented two Crown 
Colonies and a Chartered Company, or, in other words, 
Downing-street.) The choice, therefore, had to be made 
between standing out from the Customs Union altogether 
or accepting the Union with Preferential tariffs incor- 
porated. 


The first alternative exposed Cape Colony to the risk of 
hostile tariffs at the hands of the rest of South Africa. 
The second could only be accepted at the expense of a 
breach of faith, and it further involved this unfortunate 
result—that the Cape Parliament would be debarred from 
discussing the preferential tariff on its merits, the larger 
issue of economic isolation and possibly the ruin that would 
follow from the rejection of the Convention being the de- 
cisive factor. 


The Cape delegates decided for the second course, and 
the following resolutions were eventually adopted: 


“That this conference approves of provision being made 
in any Customs Union tariff for preferential duties on the 
products and manufactures of the United Kingdom, and 
also of any British colony or possession which may offer 
reciprocal privileges. 

“That this conference recognises that in the present 
circumstances it is not practicable to adopt a general system 
of Free Trade as between the Mother Country and the 
over-sea British dominions, but recommends that if in course 
of time an export trade from South Africa should be de- 
veloped, the Governments of the various colonies of South 
Africa should respectfully urge on His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the expediency of granting in the United Kingdom 
preferential treatment to the products and manufactures 
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of the colonies, either by exemption from or reduction of 
new duties now or hereafter imposed. 

“That a due measure of Protection be afforded to the pro- 
ducts and industries of South Africa. 

‘That effect be given to the resolution passed by the con- 
ference in favour of preferential treatment to the products 
and manufactures of the United Kingdom. 

‘*That the preference take the form of a rebate of 25 per 
cent. of the ad valorem duty on all goods classified under 
an ad valorem rate, and that, in reviewing the free list 
and the specially rated list, the committee give special 
attention to the question of transferring certain articles 
to ad valorem rates with a view to giving a benefit to 
British trade.” 


It will be seen, then, that the Customs Union stands 
not only for preference on British goods, but that: 

1. It recognises the principle of Protection—for the first 
time in the case of Crown colonies. 

2. It discriminates directly against foreign goods, in 
addition to giving a preference to British, thus laying the 
“tonies open to reprisals, and in particular inviting Ger- 
.iany to retaliate on colonial wool, 70 per cent. of which 
finds a market in that country. 

3. It looks to England eventually for “ reciprocal ” 
treatment, i.e., for the taxation of raw materials from foreign 
countries in order to give a preference to South African 
products. 


“ 


The Convention embodying these principles was only 
adopted by the casting vote of the presiding officer in each 
Chamber of the Cape Parliament. To show the feelings 
aroused by the new proposals, and the methods adopted to 
secure their enforcement, I give some extracts from the 
speeches delivered by Mr. Oats and Colonel Harris, not 
Bond members, but both of them members of the Pro- 
gressive Party and directors of De Beers. We quote from 
the reports in the Cage Times. 


Mr. Oats: 

“A great deal had been said about the Cape having 
benefited by Imperial expenditure, and having been pro- 
tected. When the time came when they must acknowledge 
the services of the Imperial Government let them do so, 
but on its merits. To do what they were now asked was 
to give no recompense to the Imperial Government or to 
the people. It would benefit the manufacturers. If they 
wanted to benefit the Imperial Government let them, for 
instance, increase the contribution to the Navy. 

** If the Imperial Government atiached a condition to the Con- 
vention which was against their will, for the benefit of English 
manufacturers, the essence of the thing was the same as that 
which brought about the American Revolution. 

“He had lived in England for some years. England did 
not protect herself, but we in this country out-Heroded 
Herod, and we had to do that to show our loyalty. We 
here were living to take care of the British manufacturer. 
: He considered that it was a retrograde step that was 
proposed, which might bring about retaliation.” 

Colonel Harris said: 

“One part of the Convention referred to the free inter- 
change of commodities between the South African colonies, 
and the other part of the Convention gave a preference 
to British goods. These were two matters diametrically 
opposed to one another. He was in favour of the first 
because it was towards Free Trade, and was opposed to 
the preferential tariff because it was antagonistic to the 
principle of Free Trade. Yet those who opposed the one 
principle and supported the other were required to give 
their votes in favour of both. He agreed that the 
better way of helping the Empire would be to give it a direct 
gift. Our present action struck him as being like that 
of a man who, wishing to benefit a dentist, got him to 
draw a sound tooth and replace it with a false one. If he 
desired to assist the dentist he would rather give him a 
monetary donation towards his rent.” 

Clearly there are some things that would have to be 
suppressed if anyone should think of parading the South 
African preference in this campaign. 

A WorkKer’s Parapise !—Mr. Francis Darwin, who 
writes to the Zimes attacking Cobden and Bright, makes 
the following striking admission: “ At this day in Ame-ica, 
where there are no Factory Acts, children (according to 
Mrs. John Van Voorst) under six and seven years old work 
thirteen hours a day, and the result is a fearful picture of 
misery, disease, and death.” Yet we are often told by Pro- 
tectionists that the United States is the working man’s 


paradise. 
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TWO LETTERS FROM MR. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 


(1) On the Contradictions of Trade Unionists: 


A West Ham trade unionist recently wrote to Mr. 
Chamberlain that “trade unionism was admittedly nothing 
more nor less than Protection,” and he, who had been for 
eighteen years a trade unionist, objected to “ paying for 
Liberal trade unionist candidates as Liberals.” 


He has received the following reply : 

Sir,—I am directed by Mr. Chamberlain to acknowledge 
with thanks the receipt of your letter of the 31st August, 
and to say that the action of some of the trades leaders is to 
him entirely inexplicable and in direct contradiction to their 
own position in regard to trade unionism. 

Mr. Chamberlain is afraid that with many of them party 
politics are more important than anything else.—I am, sir, 


yours obediently, 
J. Wutson. 


(2) On what he has said and may unsay : 

A Leicester correspondent has received from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s private secretary the following letter in reply 
to a communication he sent to the Colonial Secretary : 


Sir,—l am directed by Mr. Chamberlain to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of 3rd inst., enclosing copy of pam- 
phlet reprinted from 7'he Midland Mail, and to say that 
it is a curious thing to him that the new Radicals should 
be as strongly opposed to reform as the old Tories were 
said to be. 

When Mr. Chamberlain was young it was a common 
charge against the latter that they forgot nothing and 
learned nothing. Now it is the Radical Party which is 
bound in fetters to ancient shibboleths. 

Before the discussion on our fiscal policy is finished 
it will not be difficult to make it perfectly clear that the 
changes which have taken place since Mr. Chamberlain 
made the speeches which are referred to in the pamphlet in 
question fully justify a modification of policy in order to 
meet the altered circumstances.—I am, sir, yours obediently, 

J. Wison. 





A ProTectionist MEETING.—A Free Trader who found 
himself at a Protectionist meeting at Battersea, on Sep- 
tember 3, writes to us: The meeting at Battersea last night 
was neither crowded nor enthusiastic. At nine o'clock 
the audience consisted of ten persons, inclusive of pro- 
moters and reporters. I was the only disinterested person 
present. After discussing the respective merits of adjourn- 
ing sine die and adjourning till Wednesday next, it was de- 
cided to adopt the latter course, and the assembly dis- 
persed. To revenge myself for being thus rudely expelled 
from the “Protection” afforded by the hall at a time 
when the dumping system was in full progress outside, I 
distributed two leaflets, and propose to hold myself and 
some more leaflets in reserve for Wednesday next. 


A Case or Dumpinc.—The Daily News is sorry to have 
to report a most atrocious case of dumping. It is all the 
fault not, indeed, of fatality, but of the sun. Byron once 
blamed on that luminary the moral defects of the peoples 
of the South. Now it is responsible for the failure of our 
fruit crop. Unfortunately we have had the worst crop re- 
corded for fifty years, while, in the perversity of things, 
Germany, of all countries in the wide world, has had the 
best. Under such circumstances the course of the patriotic 
British consumer was clear. He was bound either to eat 
no fruit at all, or to buy the remnants of our home yield 
at good stiff prices, and he has been mean enough to take 
the German product. At this moment our markets are 
simply being flooded with Teutonic plums, and, as a crown- 
ing insult, their price has gone down from 7s. and 8s. a 
sieve to 2s. 6d. We are sorry to have to add that the 
greater part of these plums are in good condition. Failing 
the importation of colonial plums—say from Klondike— 
this seems to us a clear case for retaliation. Why not a 
duty on German plums, based on a sliding scale which 
would vary inversely with the rise or fall of the ther 
mometer in August? Clearly something must be done to 
counteract the vagaries of the sun—which would seem to 
be something of a Free Trader 
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WHAT THE WORKERS 
THINK. 


I—THE IRON 





TRADES. 





AN INTERVIEW wiTH Mr. GeorGEe N. BARNES, GENERAL 


SECRETARY OF THE AMALGAMATED ENGINEERS. 
© 





Beside nearly 100 branches across the seas, the Amalga- 
mated Engineers have some 550 branches in Great Britain, 
and a total membership of nearly 95,000 men. Wishing to 
know the opinions of workers engaged in the manufacture 
of iron and steel goods, writes a correspondent of THE 
FREE TRADER, I naturally went to the Secretary of this 
great Society. As a member of the Moseley Commission 
Mr. Barnes recently visited America, and was able to com- 
pare our methods with those of our keenest competitor. 

Defining his position in respect to the fiscal controversy, 
Mr. Barnes said that he was a Free Trader, but he did not 
agree with the attitude of simply defending Free Trade. 
We must go a good deal farther than that, and must remem- 
ber the condition of thousands of our people, who are in 
want. The present controversy had called attention to 
this phase of the question, and in that respect would have 
a good effect. 

Prosperity under our present industrial system was based 
on cheapness, and this condition could not continue inde- 
finitely. It was wonderful that we had gone on so long. 
Greater freedom was needed ; the freeing of industry from 
the trammels that now fetter it, such as the royalties and 
wayleaves exacted from every ton of ore, which are higher 
in Britain than elsewhere. Free Trade is the right 
principle. It gives a country command of the world’s pro- 
ducts, so that it can produce those things for which it is 
most suited. Workers have everything to lose and nothing 
to gain by taxation of food, whilst taxation of iron ore is pre~ 
posterous, or even the taxation of pig iron, which is the raw 
material of many industries. 

Are foreign*countries sending us much manufactured 
iron or steel ? 

Germany sends a good deal of shafting and pig iron and 
steel, but I do not view this with alarm. These goods are 
in the nature of raw material, and in some cases we get this 
raw material cheaper than our own people can make it. This 
is a distinct advantage to us, as our members are engaged 
in making it up into millwork, ships, &c. Not only so, but 
this cheap material enables us to produce the finished goods 
cheaper. 

Nor are the conditions so bad for those producing partly- 
finished work. The ironworks situated on the coast, and 
provided with up-to-date machinery, make large profits. 
Bell’s, of Middlesbrough, paid 25 per cent., and at New- 
port the condition is similar. In the Midlands you may 
hear of ironworks closing up. One reason is that they are 
not in the right place. The heart of England is not the 

place for a trade that is dependent on foreign ore. Another 
reason is that they have not kept their appliances up to 
date. 

Germany is able to produce cheaply for many reasons, 
one being the smaller amount of royalty the German ore 
pays, but where Germany beats us there are special reasons 
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for it. They have given more attention to the application 
of scientific knowledge in some parts of the industry. 

What about the American engines, of which we have 
heard so much? It is said that our shops were too busy to 
Is that so ? 

The English shops were so busy that 
they could not turn the work out in time. But I don’t 
think there will be any more of these engines imported. 


make them. 
Yes ; that is so. 


There is a general agreement that they were not up to the 
standard of our engines. 

As to your American experience. What were your im- 
pressions of the social condition of the American working- 
man ? 

Of course, wages are higher, but not so much higher so 
far as engineers are concerned. ‘The highest wag2s are 
found in industries that must be carried on within the 
country, such as the building trades. Where the American 
is open to competition from other countries wages are not 
so much higher. The average money wage would be 
50 to 60 per cent. higher than in England, but increased 
cost of living absorbs a large proportion of this amount. As 
to their life, there is more pressure. In England there 1s 
more fellow feeling. In America people are always on the 
go; the strain is greater—not physical, but mental strain. 
The man is conscious that he must always be on the alert, 
or somebody will get on top of him. 

Summing up the situation, Mr. Barnes said: I am no 
pessimist about the iron trade, provided our raw materials 
are left alone. We are free from restriction, which is a 
great advantage. And generally, looking at the situation 
from the point of view of the man engaged in making the 
finished product, it is all to our advantage. While regarded 
from the point of view of the men engaged in the production 
of iron and steel, the prospect is not alarming. As I have 
said, all the works on the coast which are up-to-date are 
doing well. We export twenty-eight million pounds’ worth 
of iron goods, and this is the smallest part of our trade. The 
home trade is by far the more important. 

We have no need to fear foreign competition. Look at 
the fact that during recent years large amounts of American 
capital have been invested in this country. Many firms 
have set up works here, and employ thousands of men 
because they cam get raw materials cheap. Why did the 
Westinghouse people come from Pittsburg and build large 
works here ? 





Our INCREASING PRospeRiTy.—Mr. H. L. Symonds 
writes from the Gresham Club to the Z'imes, contending 
that if an industry cannot hold its own in the home market 
there is either something lacking in its management, or it 
is an exotic which the best interests of world industry re- 
quire to be transplanted to more congenial soil. “ ‘This 
thought,” he says, “ suggests a possibly hopeful solution of 
the reason for our ever-increasing excess of imports— 
viz., that while British capital under British management is 
each year more and — invested in enterprises carrie? on 
in those parts of the world most suitable to their particular 
requirements, the profit derived therefrom is in ever-in- 
creasing ratio, owing to the greater facilities of travelling, 
brought home to these islands for disbursement. Evidence 
of this is to be found in the enormous accession to the num- 
ber of hotels im London and our large cities, and is an 
indirect testimony to the advantage, pecuniary as well as 
otherwise, of liberal expenditure in beautifying and im- 
proving our surroundings and attracting the spending popu- 
lation of the world to our midst.” 
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SEPTEMBER 12, 1903. 


PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS AND 
BRITISH TRADE. 


VII.—“TIES OF INTEREST ” : 


N May, 1902, the Colonial Premiers were about to visit 
this country to attend the Coronation ceremonies. an? 

it had been declared by the colonial Press that they would 
take the opportunity to urge, nay, in some cases, to de- 
mand, preferential treatment for colonial goods at the 


hands of the Mother Country. On the 16th of that month 


Mr. Chamberlain, as I have already pointed out, en- 
couraged the colonial delegates in their demands by a 
speech the keynote of which was the following remarkable 
passage : 

“At the present moment the Empire is being attacked on 
all sides, and in our isolation we must look to ourselves, 
We must draw closer our internal relations, the ties of sen- 
timent, the ties of sympathy—yes, and the ties of interest. 
If by adherence to economic pedantry, to old shibboleths, 
we are to lose opportunities of closer union which are offered 
us by our colonies—if we are to put aside occasions now 
within our grasp—if we do not take every chance in our 
power to keep British trade in British hands—I am certain 
that we shall deserve the disasters which will infallibly come 


upon us.” 
passage the reader will find no plea for 


We “must” create ties of interest. 


In this 
“ inquiry.” “T am 
certain that we shall deserve the disasters which will in- 
fallibly come upon us.” Here is no uncertain sound. The 
great statesman had obviously made his inquiry, examined 
his facts, consulted all possible means of information, and 
arrived at a conclusion no less decisive than momentous. 
His colleagues, therefore, now do him rank injustice in 
urging the necessity for an “ inquiry.” ‘They insinuate that 
Mr. Chamberlain spoke without knowledge, for if they are 
themselves in the dark they have only to appeal to him 
for the priceless collection of facts upon which, doubtless, 
he based his statement of May, 1902. For ourselves, we 
have to pursue our inquiry unaided, and our next task is 
to consider the reasonableness and propriety of the sug- 
gestion that “ties of interest” can be forged for the 
security and welfare of the British Empire. 

Byron, who had a considerable insight into human 
nature, pointed out, in deathless verse, the unwisdom of 
dipping one’s hand into a fellow-creature’s breeches pocket. 
Now, it is quite clear that if “ties of interest” are to be 
created to bind our colonies to our someone’s 
pocket has got to suffer. If we are to make it 
“worth their while,” who is to pay the bribe ? Mr. 
Chamberlain was driven to make this clear in the House 
of Commons on May 28, 1903, when, after much question- 
ing, he admitted that there was only one way to give the 
colonies a tariff preference, and that was to tax foreign 
raw material and foreign food. His exact words were: 
“ The Preference must be given either on raw materials or 
on food, or on both.” He then proceeded to qualify this 
remark by observing that owing to the difficulty of adjust- 
ing drawbacks on exports the idea of taxing raw materials 
was abandoned, with the result that only one course re- 
mained. To use the Colonial Secretary's own phrase, 


side, 


“we must put a tax on food.” 


another quotation : 


SiR ROBERT PEEL, June, 1846: 

‘*It may be that I shall leave 
a name sometimes remembered 
with expressions of goodwill 
in those places which are the 
abode of men whose lot it is 
to labour and to earn their 


THE TAXATION OF FOOD AND 
MATERIALS. 


I am tempted to make 


Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, 
May 28, 1903: 

“If you are to give 2 pre- 
ference to the colonies—I don’t 
say that you are—you must 
tee a tax on food. I make the 

on. gentleman opposite a pre- 


daily bread by the sweat of sent of that.” 
their brow—a name remem- 

bered with expression of good- 

will when they shall re-create 

their exhausted strength with 

abundant and untaxed food, 

the sweeter because it is no 

longer leavened with a sense 

of injustice.” 


I may remark, in passing, Mr. Chamberlain’s revelation 
of what he conceives to be the true function of our enor- 
mous imports of material. “If a tax,” he said, “ were put 
on raw material it would have to be accompanied by draw- 
backs on the finished exports.” Apparently it did not 
occur to Mr. Chamberlain that our chief reason for im- 
porting material is not to manufacture it for the foreigner, 
but to manufacture it for our own people. “ Drawbacks on 
exports ” would merely lead to goods being made more 
cheaply for the foreigner than for the home consumer. 
Let the reader of these lines consider the materials of his 
clothes, his house, and his furniture. Apart from bricks 
and mortar, he will find that without imported material he 
would be lacking the greater part of the comforts he en- 
joys. Such considerations, apparently, do not appeal to 
the Colonial Secretary, but difficulties as to “ drawbacks on 
exports” presenting themselves, he reluctantly abandons 
materials and administers cold comfort by the phrase, 
“You must put a tax on food.” 

The analysis we have already made shows exactly what 
proportions of our imported food supplies we receive from 
our colonies and foreign countries respectively. 

Let us now examine the case as to meat. Our imports of 
meat in 1902 were as follows: 


IMPORTS OF MEAT INTO UNITED KINGDOM IN 1902 


From Foreign From British 


ae Countries. Possessions. 
£ £ 

Bacon... 12,224,000 1,203,000 
Beef ... ; isi 7,553,000 596,000 
Hams... = eon tl 3,438.500 420,500 
Mutton (fresh) 3,152,000 3,763,000 
Pork ... ide 1,728,500 23,500 
Rabbits 314,000 420,000 
Other Meats... 3,430,000 | 555,000 
Poultry and Game... | 1,035,000 24,000 
Animals for Food ... | 6,554,000 | 1,761,000 
| £39,429,000 | £8,766,000 

! 








Our home production of meat is much larger than our im- 
ports, and is estimated to be worth £60,000,000 per annum. 
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We will assume that (for a beginning) a mere 5 per cent. 
is levied on foreign meat. The total British consumption 


is as follows: 
Meat CONSUMED IN UNITED KINGDOM IN 1902. 


From Foreign Countries . £39,000,000 
From British Possessions... sas _ 9,000,000 
Home raised ae ite sd nis 60,000,000 

£108,000,000 


At 5 per cent. the extra cost to the consumer would be 
45,400,000, but the revenue would gain only 5 per cent. 
on the foreign supply, viz., £1,950,000, and our colonists 
would gain only 5 per cent. on their supply, viz., £450,000. 


To tabulate : ‘ 
RESULT OF 5 PER CENT. Meat Durty. 


Increase in price to British consumer, 5 = cent. 


on £108,000,000 £5,400,000 
Revenue received by Treasury, 5 per cent. on value 

of foreign meat (£39,000,000) -- 1,950,000 
Gain to British Colonies, 5 per cent. on £9, 000, 000. 450,000 


These considerations have so much force that attempts 
are being made to show that the loss inflicted upon the 
consumer can be made up to him by a reduction of the 
tea, sugar, and tobacco duties !_ The reference to sugar is 
simply astounding in view of the fact that Mr. Chamber- 
lain has just sacrificed the British sugar consumer to the 
British West Indian sugar planters, a rise of 1d. per pound 
being the least that may be expected from the operations 
of the Brussels Sugar Convention, which will compel us 
either to place a countervailing duty upon bounty-fed 
sugar or exclude it altogether. As for tea and tobacco, let 
the reader note how much the Treasury gains from the 
suggested meat and bread taxes. While the consumer pays 
on every pound, the Chancellor of the Exchequer on/y 
receives duty on the foreign supplies. The duties, as we 


have seen, would yield the revenue : 


From 2s. corn and grain duty... ‘ £4,400,000 
From 5 per cent. meat duty _... oe 1,950,000 
Total addition to revenue through corn and meat 

duties ... od ost oe ... £6,360,000 


But Mr. Chamberlain would not xf mapily have to give 
£6,350,000 back to the consumer of tea or tobacco to 


square the account. The loss to the consumer would be : 





Oncorn and graim £9,275,000 
On meat _... nie 5,400,000 
Extra cost of bread and meat to consumer ... . £14,675,000 
We therefore get: 

Loss to consumer on corn and meat duties... £14,675,000 
Amount of revenue gained from corn and meat ‘ 

duties with which to remit other food taxes ... 6,350,000 
Loss to consumer after reduction in tea or tobacco £8, 325,000 


The reduction in the tea and tobacco duties, therefore, 
will not compensate the consumer. Protectionists have 
therefore put forward yet another suggestion, viz., that a 
duty on imports of manufactured goods would yield the 
revenue a sum sufficient to cover the balance of £8,000,000 
shown above. It is only necessary, it is represented, to 
levy 10 per cent. on foreign manufactured articles and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would gain enough to en- 
tirely sweep away. all the duties on tea, sugar, coffee, cocoa, 
and dried fruits ! The proposition is as untenable as the 
other. A 1o per cent. duty on manufactured articles 
would cost the consumer ro per cent. on his clothes, 10 per 
cent. on his furniture, 10 per cent. on every article he 
needs. The whole object of Protective duties is to raise 
prices for the benefit of the home producers of the articles 
taxed. 


L. G. C. M. 


(To be continued.) 
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LABOUR LEADERS AND: 
PREFERENTIAL TRADING. 


Protest by 940 Trade Union and Co- 
operative Leaders. 


The Cobden Club have issued a most important pro- 
test against Preferential Trading, signed by 940 acknow- 
Both the busi- 
ness and the propagandist sides of co-operation are repre- 


ledged leaders of the industrial classes. 


sented, whilst the signatures cover all the great groups of 
trades—building, mining, textile, engineering, and ship- 
building, food, clothing, furnishing, pottery, transport, &c. 

Perhaps the most convincing way to show that the sig- 
natures are really representative of the organised workers 
of the United Kingdom will be to set out the total member- 
ship of the most influential governing bodies of the two 
great industrial movements, with the proportion of their 


members who have signed the protest. The figures are: 


No. 
Total. signing. 

La»our members ~ rob wee “ > a ie 
Directors of the Co-operative Wholesale 

Societies... ra ‘il a — oe TR ae 
Members of the Central Board of the Co- 

operative Union ... oo O. sa FH 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Unions 

Congress .. mm sa 
Committee of the General Federation of Trade 

Unions ee oe eee ons oe ee 

Moseley Commission. te ‘on ve a men 


In estimating the value of these figures—as, indeed, 
generally of the protest—it should be borne in mirid 
that almost all those whose names are absent are avowed 
opponents of Preferential tariffs. 

Labour in Parliament is solid against Protection and the 
taxation of food, and so are the men who manage the 
enormous business of the co-operative societies. 

The text of the protest is as follows: 

Cheap food and raw materials have been such a blessing 
to the nation as a whole, and especially to the working 
classes, that we desire at the earliest moment to enter 


our protest against any tampering with the Free Trade 
policy of this country. 


The abandonment of the bread tax by the Government 


encouraged us in the belief that this short-lived experiment 
in Protection was not likely to be repeated. This hope has 
been shattered by Mr. Chamberlain’s pronouncement in 
favour of preferential duties for colonial goods. We are 
thus faced with a critical situation of the utmost gravity. 
Protection is to be made a party cry by the most astute 
electioneerer of our day. Conscious of 1ts economic weak- 
and 


ness, he seeks to exploit on its behalf patriotism 
poverty. Imperial unity is the bait for the one, and for 
the other the bribe of limited old-age pensions. Mr. 


Chamberlain must know that Protection would not achieve 
either object, but would only create international ill-will 
and domestic misery. 

In the name, then, of the industrial classes we enter 
our protest against this attempt to add to the cost of living, 
to handicap trade, to reduce the area of employment and 
remuneration, and to foster the growth of trusts, which are 
native to the soil of Protection. 

We therefore call upon all friends of progress to resist 
every effort, however carefully disguised, to destroy or im- 
pair the Free Trade system, under which wages have in- 
creased, food has become better and cheaper, and the 
general condition of the people has vastly improved. 


The 940 signatures include the following Labour 
members of Parliament: Messrs. W. Abraham, Richard 
Bell, Henry Broadhurst, John Burns, Thomas Burt, W. 
Randall Cremer, Will Crooks, C. Fenwick, Arthur Hen- 
derson, B. Pickard, D. J. Shackleton, and John Wilson. 

Is there any man who doubts the truth of the concluding 
words of this protest, that food has become cheaper and 
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the general condition of the people vastly improved? If 
there be, let him peruse the following table, compiled by 
the officials of the Board of Trade :— 


QUANTITIES OF THE FOLLOWING IMPORTED AND EXCISABLE 
ARTICLES RETAINED FOR HOME CONSUMPTION IN 1871, 
1891, AND 1901. 

(Per head of the total population of the United Kingdom.) 


| 
Article. 1871. 1891. 1901. 


Bacon and Ham... . Ibs. 3:38 13°10 19°87 


Beef... maid ii a . Ibs. - 15°21 21°96 
Butter and Margarine ose] IDS. 4-69 9°77 12°40 
Cheese . .. Ibs. 4:25 5°85 6:82 
Eggs... * = | no. 12°75 33°67 49°25 
Potatoes . Ibs. 3:03 9:34 18°53 
Rice... ’ Ibs. 747 | 8°85 11°43 
Cocoa pe oie ...| Ibs. 0°23 0°63 1:20 
Coffee oe ; ...| Ibs. 0:97 0°76 0°76 
Tea... _ ia F .. Ibs. 3-92 5:35 616 
Wheat andFlour... a ... Ibs. 15063 |243:99 | 247-08 
Sugar aan ee ny lbs. 46°80 80°15 88-99 
Tobacco ... ae _- Ibs. 1:36 161 189 
Currants and raisins _... Ibs. 4:38 4:82 4-09 
Wine oe ae one .. galls; 051 0:39 0:37 
Spirits (British and Foreign) galls 1:00 1:04 1:09 
Mutton, Fresh _... pe .. Ibs. —_ 491 9°72 
Pork, Salted and Fresh ... ...| Ibs. — 0:92 2°76 
Beer, British = wai ... galls — 30°15 30°77 





This table is eloquent of the improved condition and 


comfort of the great mass of our population. 


DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY. 


Tuespay, September 1.—Governor Jones, of Halifax, N.S., 
speaking at a luncheon to British journalists, says Canada had 
to give Great Britain tariff preference, but he did not expect 
in return any taxation that would increase the cost of living to 
the British people. 

Mr. Clapham, Professor of Economics at the Yorkshire 
College, subscribes to the views set forth by the fourteen 
professors (vide No. 4 FREE TRADER). 

Mr. Chamberlain having, in reply to a correspondent, 
characterised the Cobden Club as “ an institution mainly sup- 
ported by foreigners whose interest it is that we should main- 
tain our present system of free imports,” Mr. Harold Cox, the 
secretary of the club, writes pointing out that as a former 
member Mr. Chamberlain should be aware that his statements 
are entirely untrue, and asking for a withdrawal. 

WEDNESDAY, September 2.—Writing to a correspondent in refer- 
ence to a Protectionist leaflet, Sir H. Campbell-Bacnerman 
expresses the opinion that had it not been for Free Trade and for 
the general prosperity and cheap food which it has brought 
the twelve millions of underfed people in the country would 
really have been on the verge of starvation, if indeed the 
could have existed at all. Their condition is to be improve 
by applying the principles of freedom to the tenure of land 
and the laws which governit. Nothing except new misery 
can be caused by playing tricks with our fiscal freedom. 

A White Paper containing correspondence in connection 
with the German tariff relating to Canada is published. 

TuurRspDay, September 3.—Lord Beauchamp, at Pontesbury, said 
that Lord Lansdowne had asked for a “ big revolver ” to intimi- 
date other nations, but after the revelations of the War Com- 
mission he ought not to be trusted with a penny popgun. 

A meeting of Australian Free Traders at Sydney telegraphed 
to Mr. Chamberlain that the resolution sent to him by the 
Inter-State Conference of Protectionist Associations in favour 
of preferential trade on the basis of tle existing tariff did not 
express the real voice of Australians. If preference were 
given, there must be an abandonment of the present prohibi- 
tive duties against the motherland. 

“We are of opinion,” declare the Executive Committee of 
the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton Spinners, 
“that atax on tood would lower permanently the spending 

wer of the wages earned by our members; that it would 
narrow the boundaries of our trade, would tend to the creation 
of capitalist monopolies for the exploitation of the people, 
create discord between the colonies and this country, and 
break down the safeguards to international peace which Free 
Trade has established.” 
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FrRipAY, September 4.—Rumour that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman had resigned Leadership of the Liberal Party and 
a seat in the House of Commons. Promptly denied by Sir 

enry. 

Mr. Tuff, the Unionist candidate for Rochester, said that 
‘as a friend of the working man he could not agree to anything 
which would increase the cost of food.” 

SATURDAY, September 5.—Mr. G. H. Reid, Leader of the 
Opposition in the Australian House of Representatives, 
declares he will fight the next election upon a Free Trade 
platform. 

Monpay, September 7.—Major Thomson, Unionist candidate 
for St. Andrew’s, declares: “I wish I knew what Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s plans were, but until he explains them we are more 
or less in the dark.” 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
FREE TRADE UNION. 





The following Leaflets published by the Free Trade 
Union may be obtained in quantities from the Secretary, 
8, Victoria-street, S.W., by the agents of Free Trade Mem- 
bers of Parliament, or candidates, and by the Secretaries 
of Co-Operative Societies, Trades Councils, or Trade 
Unions, and other organisations on their undertaking to 
distribute what they receive : 


1. The Truth About Taxes on Food. 
2. Who Pays the Import Duty ? 
3. Do Our Imports Take the Bread Out of Our 
Mouths? 
4. Preferential Tariffs and the Experience of Germany. 
5. Both Sides of the Question. 
6. Practical Considerations by a Business Man. 
7. Mr. Chamberlain’s New Scheme. 
8. The Food Tax. 
g. Fifty Years of British Exports. 
10. Forty Years of British Shipping. 
11. Taxing Meat. 
12. A Sham Compensation. 
13. Wages in Germany and England. 
14. Tramp Shipping and Our Fiscal Policy. 
15. Protectionist Questions and Free Trade Answers. 
16. The German Workman’s Meat. 
17. How Mr. Chamberlain Would Tax Farmers. 
18. The German’s Daily Bread. 
19. Trade and the Empire. 


Also: 

Cobden Club Leaflet No. 144: An Appeal from Labour 
Representatives, &c. 

Window Bill: “Mr. Facing-Both-Ways” (cartoon by 
F.C. G.). 

Pictorial Poster: “ The Food Tax.” 

The Free Trade Union also have in stock a limited 
quantity of : 

“The A.B.C. of Free Trade,” by Edward North Buxton. 

“ The Financial Reform Almanack.” 

And the back numbers of THe FREE TRADER. 


Single copies of these will be sent on payment of postage 
to intending speakers at Free Trade meetings and others 
engaged in definite work on behalf of Free Trade. 





The “Free Trader” will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of Is. a quarter in 
advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 


Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Free Trade Union, 8, Victoria-street, S.W. 
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